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ETURNING October, as it witnesses the youth of the land in hun- 


Menory and yee 


dreds of thousands assembled in academic halls for the coming 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Academy 5 Philosophers’ Academy 
' 
| 
=~] scholastic year, finds no exception where meet the seekers after || 
Me wisdom of ages in the School of Philosophy of Ste Louis University. 
Vacation atmosphere has reluctantly surrendered to the profound thought | 
of the Schoolmen, which invariably swoops down on the grey old towers of {|| 
the Missouri Province Collegium Maximum when Indian Summer is here. 
Classes are on, academies, seminars and study-clubs are swinging into ac- | 
tion, libraries arc crowded, and the first number of THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN 
has appearede This last wo think deserving of 2 word of historic remin- 
| 


iscence and prophetic pronouncement. 


| 

| Back in December 1924 the St. Louis philosophers dreamed, and 
some thought it was morcly a dreame But tho droam becamo a roality when 

| in January 1925 thore stcpped from behind the heavy hangings of obstacles 
unnumbered out onto the state of journalistic life THE MODERN SCHOOLMAN, 

| ' a monthly journal of philosophy, dedicated to tho cause of gaining for A 
tho philosophia perennis its rightful domain in the world of thought. 
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Three bound volumos repose on the shelves of tao Philosophers! library ; 
and the pionsors may well bs not 4 little proud of the perhaps undreamed fruition 
of their far-visionod thou ht. Within one may find the fruit of many a first 
literary effort in the ficld of thought, many a cloar discussion of probloms in- 
evitable to the apprentico philosopher, and many a worthy effort in the interests 
of contact. Botwoen the lines one may read of the struggles and the aims and 
ideals and faith in the Journal's value of those who bofore us have been charged 
with its cditorial management. Tho three years past have seen tho weathering of 
a thousand storms with a success more than modest. 


But the end of the venture has not been attained. Less typical "School- 
mon" than those who conceived tho thought and built tho reality of this Journal 
might have commonced the work of a daye These men did otherwise. "The task is 
the work of time” reads the first editorial in stating tho high-minded policy of 
the new paper in these now historic words: 


"This new philosophical bullotine..eeis an attomptod rcalization of tho 
need of giving some expression, in a simple way, to tho sreat trutns of Scholas- 
ticismeeeeeit pretends to observe the ways in which American loaders of thousht, 
with some philosophy to popularize, are proceeding, and to capitalize their me- 
thods for Scholasticisme It cims ulteriorly at the development of 2. philosophy 
of adapted apologetic method, at the zradueal crection of a woll-grounded systom 
for carrying tho larger and more vital things in Scholastic philosophy to the 
American mass mind." 


Dress Scholasticism in modern garb - popularize it: To some that may 
scom an anomalye Others may be. misled into thinking it only means sliding over 
the profounditics of St. Thomas to express in clever terms a shallow typo of thous 
that may appoal to the magazinesmad public. Both are wrong. With the originators 
of this publication, we believe firmly in "Scholasticism's powor of adaptability 
and tho hope that its rich treasures may yot covor the ugly nikedness of American 
thoucht". On tho other hand, modornizing Scholasticism, far from moaning 2 sur- 
rondor to the shallow and superficial thought of the time, domands d broader and 
deeper and firmor grasp of the great fundamental truths of the systom. Wo are 
fully aware of the possible misinterpretations of our aime ‘Yo must be on our guard 
and quick to detect and check any tondeney to surrender to modorn thought in our 
effort to chothe tho truth of the ages in modern dresse 


And now, as the fourth volume swings into print, one *rho was a moving 
spirit behind tho inception of tho first, and its pionocr cditor, returns to tho 
University to take up his Divinity studios. Ono of his first acts w.s to visit 
the editorial sanctum and reaffirm onthusiastic loyalty to the "Schoolman"” and 
its policy. He loft hugging the first volume to his hoart, with tho words, 

"Tho magazino is no longer a venture, it is an institution". Ours is the task 
of kceping inviolato the heritage left us, and to this ond do wo dcdicate anow 
this present volume. 


According to tho old monks tho conditions for succoss 
in studics arc: mons humilis, studium quacrendi, 
vita quicta, scrutinum tacitum, pauporitas, torra 
alionaoe 
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em Pp 
tuaent froblems 
By John Fe McCormick, Sede 


HY should not the Universe be Immutable? 


iF] ATHER McCORMICK;: the ~{Difficulty: The act of creation is iden- 
tified with the Divine essence and that 

therefore must also be immutable. 
Likewise the effeet of this act, the universe it- 
self, must be immutable tooe 


President of the Mis-—' 


Souri Province Philosophi- 


cal Association and Prof- 
Answer: You state correctly that the act of croa- 
tion is identified with tho Divine essence and that 
therefore it must also be immutable. You are cor- 
rect, too, in saying that this ast is the cause of 
cidly solves two more knot the universee But we cannot argue that the effect 
' must be immutable because the cause ise An effect 
ty problems of the no~,{ does not need to equal its cause, or to be like it 
: 7c. i: in all respectse All thnt we can rightfully argue 
vice metaphysiciane a] from the rclation of cause and effect is that there 
tee - - =~ - ~The Bditor. ean be no perfection in the effect that is not con- 
. tained at least equivalently in the causes What- 
ever perfection the effict hrs it receives from th: cause;but the cause moy heve por- 
tht «re not reprosented in tho effect. «a printer transfors to crnvas his imge of ° 
Scenoe +48 & likenzss of the ruility represented inthe imzge, the printing may cont~i 
*1l1 the cls rness nd vividness of the image in the mind. Yot the imege was « Livin; 
activity in the mind of the printer; it is 2 lifcless reproduction on the crinvas. Th 
effect, in this case, is incaprzblo of roproducihg the life of the origin:l] image in t 
DwiiemeloawLL. not bo lsurprising; then, if thoro irc.2ttributes of the Croator whic 
ths univorse 1s effect is incapsble of producing; and immutability would naturally bz 
oneeo: ticsci9tcributes. The neod of boing, produced is a-limit on tho perfection of 
tho universe 2nd shows thit it is not infinitc. If it is not infinito, it could hive 
more porfcction. If it is capable of more perfection, it could be given th>t por- 
foction, 2nd so would be changed. The mere fct, thon, thit 1 thing is an cffectis 
the rcason why it cxrnnot be immutxrble, and consoquently why it cannot reproduce the 
immutxbility of its ccuse. 


essor of Philosophy at 


Marquette University, lu- 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
L 
4 
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But 2at loast tho universo is cternal. 


Difficulty: How can the cffect not be eturnsl when tho ecruso is.cternal? 
Thon wo should havo the xct of crextion existing before the universe oxisted, 2nd 
continuing to exist 2fter the universe coised to oxist. «and yot wo say thet the 


act of crexrtion is the cause of the universe. 


Answor: The point invoved in this difficulty is not casy to cle r up 
becuse of ths trouble wo naive with our imsginrtion in denling with it. But first 
of all we ought to e211 rttention to the fact thet eternity is not an indefinite 
prolongstion of tims. “oc sre inclined to imsgino the rolation of timc .nd ctornity 
somowhit 2s in tho following dingram: 


H> 
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EGCrnityeccercoccccces soccer enccccrcserserorersces: 1s terse eeeseserse ececcers 
ee ye 

where s part, as it were, of eternity is commensurate “ith the whole of time. 

But the truth is, wo can imagine time and represent it as 2 lino because there is 


succession in it. Eternity is<all at once. The whole ofsovernicyeuc present now anc 


ALWAYS e 


Timc is the mecsure of the duration éf a being th.t has only part of 
its reality at any one instant. Any chenging being is of this kind. What it hes 
enangeod from isnot “real now; what cit is tovchange intovis notices eycusm eee 
revlity is actualized at difPerent inst:nts, but is never complete =t any one 
instant. Consbqucntly, real timo «is never more than the present individual 
instonter! Thespastiof etimesis wommore;s, cndsthesfuture isiycteto be. slic meetene 
to possiblo or imaginary time. But etornity @s tho duration of ~ being thst 
has all its roality at onco. Henco the wholo of cternity is all xt onco and 
alvaysreal. -(Horevie xsecm torhaves reached ‘thoslimits of sanc speculations. 

The imegination will not go with us cwen to this pointe and “ithout imagin:tion 
to'kesp our speculation in touch with conercte reality, our idoas are lakoly 
to run wild. 


Yet, “in “spite of thée<difficulty of—-thovspceul ation, Ie icois ties 
solution of the difficulty is hore. ‘tho ideas of "before" and "after" belong 
essentially to = durstion such es time ise We are trying to fit thom into an 
all-st-onco durstion liko oternity. They will not fit. 


Ste Thom>s says th:t asking why the universe was created at the time 
Lo) aS, 2nd not “ti vsome’ other timo, befone ory after, as) like askin may moe 
Cremccd Wiere Lt is =nd-notyin some other pl co.9 nil place. Ls inc) udeam eis: 
Miverse. —S0",-tec,”~ there is no timo before the universo. Timo boeims ima cumcic 
Univers and’thore can’ bono “pelic ‘tion of "befors” except to ee dutecizonson 
succession! Like timo. 


Yet, bec.uss this. solution.of the difficulty 1s" perheps .e obscunse.s 
tne origin=l objection, let us loave it=and look at tho mattor in another wav. 
L can Will ~ thing today to take pl>ce tomorrow, and tomorrow it Will take place 
in virtuo of my willing-it today. The ultim:te cffect of my ct of will docs 
not hevyo to be Ssimultancous with my “ct-of willing. dt is trucy of course, =u. 
the cffect is not brought sbout by my act of willing mcrely. Some other powor 
must be czlled upon to c rry out the mandate of the will. But supposo that will 
and powor wero idcnticil, as thay sre in God. Thore would’ thin bo*ne*nGedato 
do more. thin -all tho offect. in order to h vo it take plicc 35 7ilicdeeeo 1 
in this way vo, con think of the act of-the-will-of God boing from eterniur, nd 
yot the effoct taking place in timce St~- Thamas used tho oxamplc of tho physician 
mho orders tho medicino to bo taken at ccrtcinspceiiicd’ times, snd it icec ron 
at those times in virtuo of his ordor. Hc also culls “‘ttention to the difierence 
in the cry in “hich effeets follow from nocossnrily “ctine causcs alike the 
fordes of nature. 


It may be of interest ts know thet those “nd similar objections “cre 
used by the Arabian aristotclians of the Thirtconth ccntury to prove that the 
universs was croited from ctornity. St. Thomas treats thom in the socond book 
of the Summa Contra Gontiles.e Ho holds the f'ct of croation in time, bute holds 
also that reason cannot prove the impossibility of ctern:l ercation. 
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cA Vette thaw if the eel Academy 


By Augustine C. Klaas, S.J. 


oO 


8 Dy ay aa tie Dicnttanccn Pip 0 
: Lo S900 Sa F Science mist not make incursions 
[ones ef into a field in which it is incompetent, 


i the March 192 - 2 rege eee 
e March 1927 num g msleegeraan in its turn, ought not unduly 


ga of this Journal supplement or hastily interpret accord- 
poe a ; oe bacco cefing to a yriori views,tho facts which 
_Mre Klaas, who is studying’ belong to the dominion of nosiéive knowledge. In 
both respects there have been abuses. In this ro- 
gard ivf. Hadamard and Emile Borel modestly recall 
Grlileo “nd the Deyton trial, which condemned the 
torehing of Darwinism. They ire echoed by Mi. x. 
Blondel, P. Appel, D"irsonval snd D!Gcaeno. 


@ 
«abroad, showed the lack of: 


opposition betrreen science, 


, and religione In May 


. gave the reason. His new- 
Now, tne care to maintain the indepenionce of 


; est contribution strik- Science and Religion docs not prevent « certain 

1 fi owns li:.ison from being indespensable, nor 2 cortain 
. ingly points ou eir re- colIborstion from being desirable. In the words 
‘ eognized relations. of Professor \J< Grasset, ‘Oratory and laboratory 


are distinct and benefit in remiininy so,’ but thoy 
are: aso. standing “back to bick..)..-mutuclian sup 


ks ete eA ee ee paitee4 


porting ind completing one cnother, in crder to incrcise 2s much as possible min's 

Hh ppiness*“nd consol*tion. “They cannot, thorofore, \disreg rd o-ch other. The 
Scientitac mind, evon-2f it is not nocossirily:accompanicd by the roligious mind, 
pouworunicloas, tonds worm lly in the dircetion of the finilistic, tne spisieutbuscic: 
the divine. —The “ide views of gonor-1 philosopry vhich Scicnes imporiously suggdsts, 
not only do not oppose but incline tow:rds .nd positively fivor 2 religious interp- 
rotation of the universe. This is the opinion of 1 goodly numbor of the zcrdomicixms 
including the vener-ble porn of the zcrdomy, I. He De 14 Goupilliere, Mathematiciin 
wade rhyS i.Ci1st: 


Very diffcront from thet sort of servitude which 7. geomctric:] domonstr’tion 
imposcs upon the mind, it (Roligion) is: for me . Eind. of imbibing of Crane ond 
light. It quicts the soul ind furnishes its light upon Science henselae: 


Mw. Puisoux, astronomor—ind Mathumetician: 


"Eyorythere the acceptition of “n paeemp he of suporior dase ppe ns Ss) the 
condition of intollcctuxl progress" 


Bone Boupion ~2oologist:: 


"Ho- much greator “ill bo the ~ttrsetjon of resoarch for him “ho believes that 
free and sovereign intelligence animates tho world, ind th-t every ° ~ecessible 
object, from nobul» to tom, crn revo’ ,1 some trace of an cternel ordor: 
Yonri Poinc-rse sws with Pasc.l: 'To sock God, is to havo already found hin 
To scok Truth, is it not to sock Yod ‘rho is the Truth Suprome? and for CHAG 
rovsnn cznnot one consider the rcligious i¢on «s 1 poworful f.etor in sciont- 


” 
ific progress? 
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Charles Barrois, Geologist, Professor, University of Lille: 


"Science penetrates into the domain of believers to contemplate openly the 
eternal laws from which ours are derived. . - In our day geology has but 
simply succeeded in modernizing the classical proofs of the existence of 
God ° : 


"How can weno’: fil to notice,” says in the same tenor Me Leon Guillet, 


"that Science itscif revells a thrilling world of beauty and order.csveece 
Thus envisaged Science naturally leads to the Spiritual." 


Space does not permit citing in full the masterly exposition of Pierre 
Termier, Geologist, Inspector Gemeral of Minese After dividing scientists into 
two categories, namely, those who simply limit themselves to the domain of natural 
phenomena and those who ge further and seek in philosophy the interpretation and 
developement of the conclusions of the particular scionces, he concludes: 


"Religion is a fact of which the scicntific mind may rightly take account 
and which it is puerile to ignorc.ee.eeThere is no opposition between Scicncee 
and Religion. On the contrary, Scicnce, which is necessarily limited, 
revealing rather than explaining mysbory, scoms to invite man to break 
through its bounds, to create for him little by little the soul of a 
metaphysician and to dispose his mind to receive the proofs of the cxistence 
of God." 


Lo Seicntisme has vanished from the Fronch Acadomy of Scicneccse What 
were the causes of this volte face? The inquest points out tivo principal ones, 
of which we shall treat in another ortielce 


SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY OUTSIDE 


The following are examples of the work boing done in some of the 
universitics of the country. They are found in a list of doctoral dissortations 
now in progress or complcted during the past yoar. 


Osgniach, John Augustine - "Pho Scholastic Doctrine of tho Four Principal 
Catogorics" - University of Washington. 
Moorc, PeJe — "Thoory of Knowlcdge in Augustine, Bonaventure and Ste 
Thomas" - Catholic Univorsity of Amcrica. 
Christ, Paul - "Avarroes on the Active Intcllect"™ - Univorsity of Ponnsyl- 
vanit. 
Dolson, GeBe — "Tho Consolation of Philosophy of Bocthius in English 
Litorature" = Cornoll University. 
Messcnger, Ruth E. = "Somo esa of Mcdicval Thought as Reflocted 
in tho Sacrod Hyms" = Columbia Univorsity. 
Ratner, Josoph - "Mctaphysical Implications of Spinoza's Mcthod” - 
Columbia Univorsity. 
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“es Roward Morrison,SsJde 


— _— 
7 OR students of philosophy's Mier Mre Morrison's valuable | 


contribution should prove a very vantago~ground. It is the 


fruit of a penetrating investigation into the pathless wastes of 


modern thought. : The Editor. 


Ae NZ EE whole Pre-Kantian period of modern philosophising is saturated with the 
> cone influence of Descartes. Not that his successors were less great in point 
: of geniuse Spinoza displays a more consistent, Leibniz a more comprehen- 
Sive, and Hume a more logical mentality. Still these, and practically all 
philosophers antedating Kant, were taken up with the problems bequeathed 


them by Descartese In this sense he is indeed "the Father of Modern 
Philosophy”. 


An attempt has been mde in the accompanying diagram to indicate the doc- 
trinal relation of Descartes to his successorse This chart is meant to be suggest- 
ive, rather than exhaustive; accurate as far as it goes, but with no pretense at 
authoritativeness. fho chart and tho article both take for granted a basic acq- 
usintance with Descartes' thought. In explaining the connection bet-reon principles 
it scoms out of the question thggo into tho full meaning of the principles thom- 
sclvcse 


Modorn Pre-Kantian thought is diagramed as a trce, branches being assig- 
ned bo Goulincx, Malobranche, Leibniz, Spinoza, and Wolff, a group sometimes refer- 
red to 2s the Cartosians, as well as to Locke, Borkelcy, and Hume of the English 
philosophic tradition. The following Cartcsian principles, the roots of the trco, 
will be bricfly divvolt upon, and their connection with the branches noted: 

I The Mcthodic Doubt, the Idcalistic Postulcte, and tho Subjective 

Criterion of Truth and/ Cortitudc, 
Ii Tho Gcomctric, or Deductivo Mothod, loading to Exageorated Intolloct- 
ualism, 
Ti y The-poft inition of ssubscence, 
IV The Antithcsis of Spirit and Matter called Exaggcrated Dualism. 


The great tap-root, the most characteristic of all Descartes' contribution. 
is his approach to philosophy, the Methodic Doubt. Hear Schopenhauer to the effect 
that 

: "Then Descartes took his 'cogito, ergo sum',as alone certain, and previsionall- 
regarded the existence of the world as problematical, he really discovered the 
essential and onlv right starting point of all philosophy, and at the same tim 
its true foundation”. (The World as Will and Idea, I,1) 


Of course a very sweeping, though not universal doubt is the essential and only righ. 
starting point of philosophy. But what modern writers on the history of philosophy 
seem to admire most in this principle is the fact that by it Descartes cut adrift 
from all philosophical tradition, and in utter disregard for what minds like Plato, 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY ROOTED IN THE PRINCIPLas OF DESCARTES 


(For the original idea and the main featunes of this chart r 
the author is indebted to Reverend Michael J. Mahony, S.Jd., 
of Fordham University.) 
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Aristotle, Augustine, or Aquinas might have laborously established by a life-time 

of deep thinking, sought to construct anew the whole of philosophy. No doubt, indep- 
endence of philosophy is necessary, but when things reach such a pass that each 
thinker in twin dismantles by a methodic doubt the whole ediface raised by his pre- 
decassors, and proceeds to lay anew the very foundations of thought, it is to be 
feared that the Palace of Wisdom will never rise above the ground. This quasi- 
sceptical turn of mind has infected all philosophy since the 17th century to such an 
extent that its story reads like the recital of as many shipwrecks as there have beet. 
Svstems of thought since Descartes. 

It is evident that the Methodic Doubt favored subjectivism and excessive 
individualism in philosophy. But this individualistic warp was still more sharply 
accentuated when Descartes set down as the criterion of truth and certitude "my own 
clear and distinct ideas’. By a third principle of his philosophy became hopelessly 
twisted in upon itself and deformed. This was the Idealistic Postulate. 

The Idealistic Postulate may be stated as follows: “What the mind really 
knows is not the object outside and independent of it, but its own representations, 
subjective affections, or psychic phenomena”. It is a postulate because it has 
it has passed through several centuries of thought to the present day, falsifying 
epistemology after epistemology. It is the Idealistic Postulate because it has sup- 
plied the starting point for every system of idealism from Berkeley to Hegel and 
beyond. 


Already, from the examination of thés one root , it must be apparent how 
deeply Cartesian principles have affected modern speculation. Butlc® us take anothei 
angle of approach. 


EXAGGERATED INTELLECTUAL ISM Descartes, the founder of analytic geometyy, was 
eee of an essentially mathematical temper. Hence, he be- 
lieved firmly that, geometry-wise, he could deduce an entire philosophical system 
from one principle (the "Cogito,ergo sum") litterally spinning it out of his om mind 
independently of all experience - a rather anomalous position, it must be admitted, 
for one of the founders of modern physical science to be in. 

The deductive method of Descartes was used by Malebranche, Leibniz, Spinoze 
and Wolff, but bitterly opposed by John Locke, the Father of Empiricism, and by his 
followers. Thus was Descartes responsible for the most pronounced characteristic of 
pre-Kantian thought-history, the division of philosophers into Rationalists and Emp- 
iricists. 


DEFINITION OF SUBSTANCE Another point of departure, the definition of 

i ih Se, ares substance, is quite important for the following reasons 
First, it led straight to pantheism under Spinoza's han dling. Secondly, the hazi- 
ness with which it was treated throughout the writings of Descartes offered occasion 
for the muddled notions Locke,Berkeley, and Hume formed of substance, and thus 
encouraged them in their empirical leanings. 


EXAGGERATED DUALISM The so-called Exaggerated Dualism of Descartes is easil 
ee pees eect 7s the most thorny problem he left.to his successors; a very 
apple of discord among the gads. If the essence of spirit is thought, and the essenc- 
of matter is extension, how can one affect the other? How can the unextended affect 
the extended? How can extension which is inert and passive affect anything? Of 
course, one is tempted to retort,"but, since the essence of spirit is not thought, no 
the essence of matter extension, I don't see the problem”. True enough, but it has 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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ote was Sf false philosophy can give birth to an 
fe GADSRS will romom au ,ad gh Oa bul Lb ican nowonee ious 
iio Patchor Pyne s-arviclo.: LAr health and vigor Wiapeltarequigosearc: 
yee ee 4 & <4 consistent growth among civilized na- 
in cur April issuo anent ( rfum Nem tsong. If there is onc institution 


waich has continued to grow in importance and grow 
more perfect with the progress of society, ib is 
the tribunal of justice. Dynasties are allowed 

to tumble and fall, constitutions are neviseduand 
rejected; but men have always deemed the tribunal 
to which they appeal to seek redress for injustices 
worthy of preservation. 


Scholasticism and court pro 
coduro.s Ho aro gied to 


effcr anothcr analysis of 


SAS, Peas 9 ale Cette Sag Pe swe aw, 
ea Pome 


this same question by one 


eminontly cnpable because 
pe ia Men approve to such an extent of the 


court that they are ready to give to such a tribu- 

nal jurisdiction for the settlement of all dis-- 
Piomnaacar putes of nations» As a fountain of justice the 

Ee eeareson n 7 Niay-ssamtomrat soa We ec SEs court is universally approved of, has been for 

centuries, and is even acclaimed as the panacea for 


of highly specializod brain- 


i es aga ee es fens genet Pt, I ae 


ing. 


all grievances between nationse 


Whence does the court derive this vitality? from a true or false philo- 
sophy of life? It takes its vitality from a deep and sound and true philosophy. 
There is perhaps no other institution born of the ingenuity of man which gives a 
more complete and more practical expression to the philosophy of life than does the 
civil court. It will be interesting to make an investigation of the tenets of 
this philosophy, to determine whether the court functions in accordance with the 
philosophical principles of a Kant or a James or a Darrow or a Durant, or whether 
the court is really a scholastic philosopher. 


Nothing would be more to the point than a visit to a modern courtroom. 
Let us suppose a twentieth Coane lawyer should be gisited in such a court by, 
let us say, the Spirit of St.» Thomase At the commencement of the court the judge 
takes his place; the sheriff announces that the court is in session and demands 
ordere The indictment in which the State brings the charge of murder in the first 
degree against Mr. Aw for killing Mre B. is read» And the Spirit of St. Thomas 
might whisper to the modern men of law, "This judicial machinery is set in motion 
on the postulate that eee *s will is free - a truth which Scholastic Philosophy 
consistently maintains." 


After pondering on the matter, the lawyer, guided by his spirit friend, 
might analize that an indictment could never be formulated if the wéll of man were 
not free; if the crime had to be attributed to circumstancese If the circumstances 
alone brought about the killing of Mre Be, by Mre Ac, and Mre Ae, had no other 
alternative, then the prwsecuting attorney would be able to do nothing more than to 
enumerate the circumstances and explain the causese He could never indict Mre Ae 
The trial could never begin. If it did, it would be a striking example of mali- 
cious prosecution - a charge against a man not guilty, not responsible. 
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Pee: His ar a ek Me tee agreed upon by the opptsing 

; G 218 eyes for a moment from the massive volume of juris- 
prudence lying open before him, inquires if the attorneys are ready to proceed with 
"he case, if the witnesses are ready, etca Yess All is reagys Mre Ce, the 
ast witness, with hand uplifted, promises to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
AoT ANE Gus the truth, and is entering the witness stand when theo Spirit of Ste 
inome: migac suggost; 


"It isythe primary aim of witness and attorney, judge and jury alike, 
waen they are sincere, upright, God-fearing men, to determine with real certitude 
who committed the crime in question. These men proceed with the assurance that 
their quest is not vain, not ridiculous, but rather a noble thing for men to labor 
ate The court makes many concession to Scholastic Philosophy in its quest for 
truth. For example, it docs not call into question the voracity of the sense per- 
ceptions of the normal witness. It entertains no doubt about the existence of the 
objects; namely, the weapon, the murdered man, tho murdorer and the witness who secs 
the crime committed. That philosophy proves to the full satisfaction of the ceurt 
that external objects exist, and that when men soe things, the things which thoy 
sec arc really sccn and represented in accordance with truth when the conditions for 
the operation of the faculty of sight are fulfilled. 


Whence this assurance about tho existenee of certitude? Surely tho 
judge docs not spond time over massive volumos of Epistemology: No, a wise Medieval 
whilosopher, teaching the existenco of certitude and the means of its attainment, 
gave the court the confidence to sot out upen a work which distinguished from the 
very boginning and will over distinguish civilized nations from thoso that aro bar- 
barouse And wher in the Middlo Agos the Doctors of tho Church were called by the 
rulers of men to sit upon tho bench and dotermino tho cases at tho bar, tho court 
was the beneficiary of a philosophy which ombodicd all the true philosophy upon which 
it had boen built, togothor with many porfoctions. But tocay, thoso same princi- 
ples of cortitude, taken for grantcod in tho judicial process, are found together with 
convincing proofs to ostablish them, only in the halls of lesrning where Scholastic 
Philosophy is giving signs of vigorous life. " 


And in the matter of cross-cxamination, there is no need to fear for our 
bolicf in the oxistonce of truth and its acquisition under the explanation of the 
gonial Saint, that the purpose of cross-cxamination is to put the truth to a test 
and,if perchance falschood is parading undor the guiso of truth, to expose ite 
Trainod in tho art of cross-examinition, the attorncys continue to humiliate the 
witnessose Tho witnesses affirm arid thon deny; answer yes and when the question 
is givon again answor noe But one thing comes to our notice. Certain points stand 
out cloar, points on which the witnesses cannot be mado to contradict themselves, 
points on which oach succceding witness is in agreement with the testimony of tho 
former witnossese Wo realizo, too, th.t the witnesses have a diversity of intcrests, 
ropresont different nationalities and profess different rcligious belicfs. Wo can- 
not assort 2 sufficiont reason, other than the truth itscolf, for tho harmeny of 


their tcstimony. 


Thus wo hive many points of connection betwocn Scholastic Philosophy and 
the courts. Mon may laugh and call the doctrine of certitude folly, tho free will 
a mythe But for tho court those and other Scholastic doctrinos must cver reamin 
ostablished factse Their passing would mark tho passing of justice. 
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a News and Views — 


Youth was ever ambitious,and our budding philosophers are no excep- 
tione No later than the eve of September 13th, when the first year men met, and 
the organization and benefits of study-clubs was explained, one seminar immediate- 


Mpricng Se a sprang into existence. Its members are Messrse A}jexander, 

FIRST-YEAR \Miles, Mcrrison, Hanley, and Stroh, who conducted their first 
‘two Saturday-evening gatherings.eon the basis of a general 

STUDY-CLUBS jrepetition and "clegring-house” for difficulties, minus offi- 


cers and other formalities. Their intentions are to hold two 
| [eaecines a week, until the preliminary matter in Frick has 
been covered up to date. 


Within the week Messrs. Haller, “aguire, Ryan, Burns, and Boggins organ- 
jzed a second study-club, of which Mr. Haller is secretary. Their first weekly 
meetings consisted og general discussions, chiefly on the "universal idea". Mr. 
Haller, however, duly takes up his official burdens with the reading of a paper 
on "The Universal Idea", scheduled for Saturday evening, October lst. 


A third organization finally took definite form when Messrs. Divine, Monville, 
Baumeister, and Stauffen met on September 24th for the election of officers and 
the adoption of a method of proceduree Mre Divine, when accepting the unanimous 
choice as chairman, suggested the commandeering of a certain senior philosopher 
to act as a quasi- counsellor and authority in the settlement of difficulties 
which, to be sure, crop up as fast as cockle among wheat in the tillage ground of 
a beginner's minde Again, each member is assigned a definite portion of repeti- 
tion for thorough analysis at each meeting, with general discussions to follow the 
various explanationse 


From present indications the spirit of these new study=clubs is to shy ;. 
clear of formality and the writing of erudite papers, and to confine itsclf toa 
repetition of the author, together with the solution of difficulties encountcrede 
No doubt, the widening of the seminars' scope, so as to include other fields, will 
come in timee All success to their worthy endeavors’ SoA coe 


A Psychology Seminar under the guidance of Father Re Ce McCarthy, PheDe 
(London) has been formed by twolve mombers of the third year classe Sixteon moct- 
ings will bo held on alternato Monday evenings from 7:30 to 
PSYC HOLOGY 8:30, the first mecting to be held on October 17. 


SEMINAR A very interesting serics of papers together with 
roviews of several recent psychological books will be presentod 
to the Scminar by tho mombors during tho courso of the yoar. 

The following subjects will be treated: "Transfer of Training", "Dictetics for 
Mental Workers", "Psychology of Advertising", "Scientifically Sound Method of Mem- 
orization", "Training of Will", "Elements of Psychiatry", "Psychology of Rumor", 
"Interest and Activity", "Kindness Compared with Severity in the Treatment of 
Criminals", "Tho Psychology of Leadership", "Clear and Cloudy Thinking", and 
"Imageless Thought". .Tho meetings will be advertised on the bulletin board. Non- 
members are cordially welcome at all meetings. 

He J oWe 
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Philosophers’ Academy Program 
1927-28 
Mre LeCe Brom - The Challenge of the Social Problem = October 19 


fr. WeMe Mallon - Revolutionizing Liberal Education - November @ 
The Meikeljohn and Holt Experiments 


Mre PeJeMurphy - Philosophy Takes a Practical Turn = November 16 
Mr. CoM. O'Hara - Authorship - A Study in Psychology - December 14 
Messrs Pe We Cavanaugh 

and Je Ae Doyle = Conflicting Theories of Evolt- January 11 

tionary Goology 

Mre Ve. Erbacher = Discipline and Child Psychology - January <5 
Mre Wode Toomey = Outline of Wollsian Philosophy - February 8 
Messrs GePe Prendergast 


and AePeMadgett - What Was Medieval Scholastic Philo- 
sophy? - A Discussion of Maurice De 


Wulf's Thesis - March 6 
Mre DeAePearl - The Psychological Element in Catholic 

Liturgies - March il 
Mre Jefe Orford - Fallacies of Beheviorism - ALIA 21 
Mre RedJeIroland - Philosophy in the Writings of Carlyle - May (2 


Derwinism, long since thought by many to have passed the way of all fads, 
has been recalled to the stage of scientific controversy with considorable pompe 
No less important a personage than the President of the 


SIR ARTHUR British Association for the Advancement of Science, Sir Ar- 
thur Keith, has bestowed the prestigo of his position upon 
KEITH the evolutionary topice Speaking vefore the'1927 meeting 


during August Sir Arthur, forsaking the camp of those who 
scicntifically arrive at a universal induction by accurately correlating a suf- 
ficiently largo number of facts, has gone over to the sie of those who spin out 
thoir conclusions from preconccived vicrrs ond then contort tho data to support 
their claimse In such circles conclusions arc foregone; facts aro rclevant only 
in so far as thoy may bo stretched to fit the thcorics and dogmatic assertions of 
those who havo attained to eminences 


This is procisoly whxt the estcomed president of the British Association 
has accomplished when ho says, "..etho fundamentals of Durwin's outline of man's 
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history remiin uuskgkene Ney, so strong hes his position become that I am con- 
viacoed that it can never be shakere’ Yot the foundations ef thoso same conclu- 
sions have boon showm time and again to be uttcrly inadacquate - tho fossil To= 
maius and stone implements of the Pleistocene; tho Pithecanthropus of thor tino- 
cono; Chase Dawson’s discovery of the skull and jaw-bone in Sussex County, sup- 
posedly of the same individual - these facts hove long ago been shown to be 7002 
tircly inadacquate to support the suporstructure the Evolutionists would build ufon 
thome But Koith's pronovneencnt, coming as it docs from 2 man of scientific 
distinction, takes tne place of many missing facts and logical deductions, and is 
herladed from every qu :rter as another cvidence for man's descont from the APO e 

The controversy thzt burned so furiously some yoars ago had smouldcrode But Sir 
Arthur's appearance before the British Association has shaken its dying embcrse 
May we vonture to predict that tho result will bo a new blaze of popular litcrature 


on the subjccte 


(Continued from page 9.) 


heen a problem fcr some two: hundred years and still is a problem to those who ac- 
cept the preliminary definitions cf Descartes. The latter was eventually led to 
the conclusion that man i8 essentially soul, that the human body and the bodies of 
all animals are mere reflex machines, autcemata. The soul thus assumes the function 
of "a rider cn a horse”, and a hobby-horse at that, since the body is, properly 
speaking, not alive at all. 


As there can be no sensation, as we understand it, for Descartes, one 
does not wonder at the queer psychology he has fermulated. It is rather sobering, 
however, to be told by such an authority as Dre Thomas Ve Moore (Dynamic Fsycho- 
logy - pe402) that the notion most modern biologists, physiologists, and even philo- 
scphers have of the Scholastic doctrine concerning the soul is this perverted one 
of Descartes. 


If matter cannot affect spirit, our ideas are not derived from experience. 
Perhaps they are put into our minds by God on the occasion of an external stimulus. 
So thought Geulincx and Malebranche, the founders of Occasionalisme Perhaps from 
all eternity it was arranged that this idea should arise at the identical moment 
this sensation presented itself. So thought Leibniz, and developed therefrom his 
Pre-Established Harmony. 


Another way out was to get rid of dualism. Why not deny the existence 
of spirit with Hobbes, LaMettrie, and other Materialists? But a more naive solu- 
tion would be to deny the reality of matter with Berkeley. Still a third method, 
that of Spinoza, would effect a synthesis of the two as mere variant modes of one 
Pantheistic Absolute. 


All these developments may be traced in detail on the chart. Others, 
no doubt, should find a place there, but as the diagram is intended primarily to 
stimulate thought, we trust that with this suggestive treatment of the later his- 
tory of the Cartesian antimonies,.we may leave it to the engenuity of the reader 
not only to fill in the gaps of the present sketch, but also to devise a more satis- 
factory key to the labyrinthin windings of speculation since the time of Kant. 
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A GUIDE TO THINKING, a beginner's book in Logic, by Olin Templin and Anna Mc- 
Cracken.s Doubleday, Page & Company, Nev York. 


With this book as a ‘guide’ one may proceed as securely into the realms 
of Logic as the automobilist who has "picked up” a small boy Signaling for a ride 
ean Ss es lad‘s vague directions to an unknom portion of the city- On this 
sign-post re read (the underlining is mine), "AXIOMATIC KNOWLEDCE.- Axioms are 
judgements which seem to be necessarily true without any demonstration; axioms are 
said to be'self-evident'. They are regarded as knowledge which is not dependent 
upon previous experiencee....-iJe should carefully guard against taking this doc- 
trine of the axiom too seriously. Possibly there really are axioms, but judgements 
are often regarded as axiomatic when they are held only as deep convictions."pp.14,15 


Part I - Knowledge is concluded in these words, "Over all experiences 
which seem to bring us knowledge, reason acts as judse." After giving a few ex- 
amples it is concluded, "Reason has thus built up a theoretical world, totally 
different from the world of facts as we personelly perceive it, and then it insists 
upon our accepting this new world as a substitute for our ow perceived world. 

And reason has succcedede” p.23. 


The historical value (?} of the following quotation, from the treatment on 
"INDUCTION", commends it to our attention. ‘Ye read on pages 154 and 155, "Through 
many centuries, the so-called ‘dark ages', the efforts of thoughtful men made no 
mppreciable progress toward the increase of the race's knowledge of factse..e.eThe 
authority which provided the premises with which men thought denied to them the 
right of employing them in the search for new thrutheese-eThe human intellect 
could not permanently submit to such slavery. At last it broke away and proclaimed 
its right and determination to find out anything and everything in the whole univ- 
erse that could be found out. This started a new epoch in civilizatione Scholastic 
thought had concerned itself with general formulas and seemed indifferent to mere 


facts." 


Among the"Results of Thinking"is listod"Intelligent Living", under ‘shich 
heading we read,p232,that, ‘Tie play, fight, love, save our money, organize societ- 
ies and do a thousand other things, because there is built “nto our nature tendency 
to do these particular things." 


Lest I seem too critidal of this book let me explain thet the Logic I 
studied was defined as, "the science “hich directs the operations of the mind in 
the attainment of truth." Hence it seemod to me that the obvious deviations from 
this path in a book purporting to be a guide to truth should be made manifest. 
However, it may be said to its credit that the division of the book into four parts: 
I - KNOWLEDGE; II - MATERIALS OF THINKING; III - METHODS OF THINKING; and IV - THE 
PATHOLOGY OF THINKING AND RESULTS OF THINKING, is & praisworthy attempt to present 
Logic in an interesting and sugsestive my to pupils often prejudicdd against the 
sub ject e He Je We? 
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RELIGION AW.COMMON SENSE by Martin Je Scott, So Je, Ps de Kennedy and Sons, 
New Yorks $1 250s 


At first sight a book of ropular apologetics would seem to mil- 
tate aginst its being reviewed in the colums of THE MODERN SCHOOLM-N, yet 
this book contains mich that is of philosopnic 1 interest. The title is well 
adrpted to the mattor, for, dealing as it dees in an apologetic way with the 
doctrines of our Gatholic Waith, its object is "to view the teaching of the 
Gatholic Church through the eyes of common senses" But common sense carried out 
jn 211 its romifications into a system of certifiod conciusions isnone other 
than prrctical philosophy» Hence, a review of such ® book is not out of place 


herce 


ay 


zi 
oy 


Common sense is the foundation on which the whole philosophical 
superstructure restse If philosophy pretends to be anything at all, it must 
be rexsonable, .nd its tenets nd conclusions must be in accord with common 
sensee Religion,too, must be rezsonablee In it there is nd placo for any 
doctrine which clearly contradicts rernsone Conscience is the guide of cvery 
man in 211 his rational actionse Frith is 2 gift sometimes superadded to 
conscience which will enable man more casily and securely to determine the 
rightcousncss of his conducte In"Religion and Common Sense" the 2uthor 
shows well how the principles of revealed truth 2nd the dictates of rezson 
or common sense are not at variance, that faith must be based on resonable 
motives, in general, that the Church in 211 her dogma and teaching does not 
exact from her subjects anything that is not in keeping with sound reasone 
Though the Scholastic dictum reads, "Philospphy can teach nothing as true 
which contradicts revealed truth", the converse is also truc, vizs, that 
faith teaches nothing tht is not in accord with the adequate rational 
niture of mane This is clearly brought out by Father Scott in his chapters 
dealing ‘vith cthical subjects: Authority, Capital and Labor, War, Future Life, 
Marrixge, Birth Control, Patriotism, and Personal Libertye 


Students of Fhilosophy who are puzzled by the common crrors regard- 
ing the Catholic Church ond Arc: bombardct on all. sides with attacks uponsher 
right to govern ond dictate, by frequent assualts upon her principles of con- 
duct 2nd her “unre xsonableness" will find in "Religion and Common Senseo" an 
enlightening treatise on these topics from the vicwpoint of philosophy ..e They 
will find, too, thrt the senction of common sense lies ratner on her side than 
in the cnmp of those who use it 2s 2 woapon in thoir attcompts to overthrow 
her teachinge 


ie WR. Cre 


